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NON-INTERVENTION. 



The Non-Iiilervenijon EeEoliiiions proposed by 
Mr. Ci.«B.«E, beln^ under consideration — 

Mr. BELL said: 

Mr, Presidemt i I cannot but feel some embar- 
rasBment in proceeding to address the Senate, after 
what has juat transpired; and I regret esceedingly 
to find myself in a position which seems to require 
that I should speak on this subject at all, when so 
many measures of urgent interest and importance 
seem todemand the prompt attention of the Senate. 
Ifeverthelesfl, this day having been assigned for 
the consideration of the resolutions just announced 
from the Chair, with the indulgence of the Senate 
I beg leave to proceed • 

Some ques«on was made with regard to ray 
views upon the resolutions offered by the honor- 
able Senator from Rhode Island, [Mr. Clarb.I I 
am not BO vain, sir, as to suppose it of any public 
importance that I should state what those views 

eej usually extended to C>ennt( 

privilege of Senators to express (heir views freely 
on any question, which they may deem of suffi- 
cient importance, and which may appear to be per- 
tinent to the duties and powers of Congress. 

I am aware, sir, that this subject has lost much 
of its freshness— Blill more of its attraction— by 
Uie discussion it has already 
I J the abate men! 

d in the countrj . 

introduction of the resolutions by the honorable 
Senatorfrom Rhode Island. Still, I am of opinion 
tliat the subject has lost none of its intrinsic im- 
portance by the lapse of time, or by the consider- 
a^on it has already received; nor, in my judgment, 
has it yet been discussed in all its more interesting 
connections and bearings; and it is for the pur- 
pose, diiefly, of expressing my views upon sev- 
eral aspects of the general question, which other 
gentlemen do not appear lo have thought of suf- 
fident interest to present, that I have risen to-day. 

I wish it to be understood in the outset, that I 
do not propose to occupy the time allotted to rac, 
on this occasion, by noticiiisp'-f'Jcularly the arju- 



ofgentlemen who have preceded me. I am 
that it might, perhaps, be expected of me 
> some notiiie of the strictures of the honor- 
able Senator from Louisiana, not now present, 
[Mr. SouiE,] upon the course of the Admbistra- 
tion in relation to the Cuban invasion, the officious 
intermeddling of the British Government in that 
affair, and the circumstances under which the 
Spanish consul returned to New Orleans. Sir, 
while I doubt not that the policy and proceedings 
of the Administration in relation lo those transac- 
tions are susceptible of a very satisfactory expla- 



Ihan 1 am, and lo whom it may be 
nvenient and agreeable — the task of 
elucidating, and of deducing from them the just 
"indication of the Executive. 

I desire, further, to have it understood that I do 
lot attach very much importance lo the question 
earnestly debated— after all that has transpired 
a relation tothissubjecl- whether theresolulions 
iff'cred by the honorable Senator from Rhode 
Island shall be adopted, if adopted at oli, without 
amendment, or whether we may not incorporate 
with them some expression of the opinions enter- 
ained by the country of the intervention of Russia 
n the atTairs of Hungary. White it gives me 
deoaure to acknowledge that no member of (his 
tody is more distinguished for his good sense, for 
his sound, practical, and statesmanake views upon 
any question he chooses lo investigate tlian the 
Senator from Rhode Island; and while I admit 
that hisreaolulionsembrace every sentiment which 
I think important for this country to declare in 
connection witli the Hungarian question; never- 
theless, I mean to say, that 1 do not lay the same 
that others have done upon the question 
whether the resolutions shall pass in the shape in 
which they now stand, or whether they shdl be 
"" ameiided as to declare, in fitting and proper 
ma, thesenlimentof the country upon theprac- 
dcal question of intervention in the case presented 
"■itv/een Russia and Hungary. In my view of (he 
ibject, if Congress, entertaining the opinion that 
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any important principle of intemationtil law hi 
been violated by tlie iiUBrvejilion of Ruaaia in ti 
nfTaira of Hungary, should deem it expedient I 
express the concern with which the people of this 
country had witnessed that inlervention, and even 
to protest and remonstrate against any future and 
similar violation of the law of nationa, in tem- 
perate yet firm languoge, 1 do not conaider that 
such a proceeding would disturb the arofbable 
relations existing between the two countries. I 
hold that such a proceeding on the pan of the 
United Slates would be no just cause of offense to 
any foreign power, nor any violation of national 
courtesy. Indeed, sir, there may be some danger 
ha noH caution toavold oneexlreme, wemay 
fall to I oppodte one; for, while I agree that 
□ h s and policy, nora just regardfor ourown 
ha ad dignity, nor a due respect for any 

f gn nation with whom we desire to cultivate 
la n f amity nnd commerce, do not war- 
ran o J tify the employment of the language 
of n e, of menace, or bravado, in 



,, ^^ ir part, upon the right! 

of any other nation or people; yet there ia a widt 
difference between such forbearance in language — 
between a firm and yet temperate expression of 
our opinions and sentiments, and the tamenesa and 
submissive acquiescence, which might be implied 
from absolute silence, when we conceive that therf 
has been a violation of any great conaervativt 

Erinciple of that system of internationat taw, the 
oast ofiaodern civilization, which has, by common 
consent, been adopted to secure the equal and inde- 
pendent rights of the weaker and smaller States, 
as well as of the stronger and more powerful, 
among the family of nations. 

I have thrown out these suggestions rather to 
roainlain the right of any one nation to take ex- 
ception, by protest or remonstrance, to the acts 
or conduct of any other power, conceived to be 
an infraction of the law of nations, without being 
necessarily committed to any other or forcible in- 
tervention to compel its observance, tlian with 
any view lo the exercise of the right on the prea- 
ent occasion. For myself, I am quite content 
with the resolutions as they were presented by 
tlie Senator from Rhode Island. If it were im- 
portant, or proper, or expedient, to add to the 
resolutions, by declaring our Sympathy with (he 
fortunes of Hungary, or lo protest a^nst any 
future intervention by Russia in the nfFaira of that 
gallant people, I am not prepared to say that either 
the amendment offered by the Senalorfrom Michi- 
gan, [Mr. Cabs,] or hy the Senator from New 
York, [Mr. SewarDjI is in a form which could 
receive my assent. The language of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New York i 
conaiJer decidedly ohjectionable. 

But I do not propose to examine the question 
whether there has been any violation of any great 
conservative principle of the law of nations by 
Russia — whether the interference of that power, 
upon the invitation of Austria, with the affairs of 
Hungary — a dependent kingdom of the Austrian 
empire — was such a violation; nor do I propose 
to go into the disr.uasion of what may be the true 
interpretation of the law of nations, as to the ques- 
tion, how far one nation may be justified or al- 
lowed to interferein the internal affairs of another, 
when its own safety or interest may seem to re- 



quire such intervention. It is enough to say thai, 
whatever may be the rule of international law, the 
practice of nations, as shown by all hist 
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iny great 



be— that, v 
power considers that either iia 
est, or the success of its ambitious scnenies sug- 
gests the policy of intervention in the affairs of 
othernations, it will not hesitate to interfere. It 
may be said with truth of the law of nations, as 
it has been said of municipal law, in certain con- 
ditions of society and gorernmenC, that it is too 
often found to be a detfl letter, when great crimi- 
nals are to be brought to justice. It is a principle 
of intematiooa! law that no nation has a right lo 
wage war against another nation without just 
cause; and yet, more than nine tenths of the wars 
which have afflicted the world even in modern 
times, have had no other foundation, or pretext, 
than the lust of conquest, tlie love of giory, or of 
spoil. 

It will be perceived, sir, from the tenor of these 
introductory remarks, that I have not risen to 
continue the discussion upon the subject of the 
policy of intervention or non-intervention by the 
United States in the affairs or quarrels of Europe. 
It is not a question of intervention or non-inler-, 
vention, (hen, theoretical or practical; it ia not 
the cause of bleeding Hungary, nor of her higbly- 
gifled, though over-zealous and presumptuous 
chief, who no sooner set his foot upon our shores 
than he commenced to teach us the true interpre- 
tation of intemational law, and to give us lessons 
upon the moral duties of our position in the great 
family of nations; nor is it the cause of liberty in 
Europe, or of human rights in general; nor ia it 
the question as to what is to be the fate of Europe, 
or the consequences of recent changes, or the 
present condition of affairs on that continent upon 
Its future destiny — however interesting such ques- 
tions or inquiries may be — that I avail mysdf of 
the privilege of addressing the Senate. 

My purpose is to call tlie attention of the Sen- 
ate, and of the country, so far as I may be able 
by my humble voice, to another question — to 
another and far different inquiry, su^ested by the 
resolutions under consideration, and fairly em- 
hraced within their scope. That inquiry is, how 
are we to be affected'-how ia this continent to be 
affected — how is the New World lo be affected by 
the recent changes and present condition of aliairg 
intheOldWorid. How are American ideas and 
interestsof government to beaffected byEoropean 
idea; and institutions. This I consider the great 
American question of the times; and one which 
may well occupy the thoughts and attention of the 
Senate and of the country. I could only desire 
that the inquiry had an abler expositor than I m 
hope 10 be. And I would tli 
nity of going into the subject under circumslances 
less embarrassing and more propitious and favor- 
able to a hearing. I regret — I deplore — that 1 have 
neither the ability nor (he favorable occasion for 
doing justice to a subject which appears to me to 
beoneoflhehighest importance to (he future con- 
didon and fortunes of this country. 

I have said that the great American question of 
the day ia, how ia this country to be affected by 
the present condition of Europe. 

What, then, is the present position and atti- 
tude of Europe in relation lo the grent principles 
and questions connected with the organic forms of 
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government? Sir, I propose briedj' to sketcli the 
recent changes and, what I consider to Ije, the pres- 
ent ccnditioii of Europe in these imporlant aspects. 
You may remember, air, that eeneral tranquil- 
lily and confidence in the eslaSlisiied order of 
things had reigned in Europe for a considerable 
period, when the sudden and unexpected over- 
(hroB' of Louis Phillippe, followed in rapid suc- 
ceaaion by popular and insarrectionarymovementB 
in Italy and the Gernian Slates, in Austria and 
Hungary, roused the world from its supineness. 
The simultaneous movement of the liberals in so 
many States, and their partial successes, inspired 
the lorers of freedom everywhere with hopes of 
the most beneficent results, and led to the greateat 
excitement; but (he public mind, with the reced- 
ing tideof republican successes, regained iU com- 
Soaure without its confidence. The uiisetUed coti- 
ition of affairs, and the power of contending 
factions in one great country still held the puhlic 
mind in suspense, and all awaited the solution of 
French politics; perceiving, that upon that would 
depend, in no small degree, the future quiet of the 
Continent. That solution came like a clap of 
thunder to unexpecting ears, in the coup d'etat of 
the Sd of December. The excilemenC was now 
intense, and eicpectodon was on tiptoe, until the 
question could be solved, which had no clue in 
B knowledge or conjectures of this country- 



choice, would condemn or approve the daring 
usurpation of Louis Napoleon. While in this 
suspense, to! tidings came that upwards of seven 
of the eight millions of adult mate population of 
France had approved and sanctioned the decree 
which abolished the Republic; andconfided 






of one 
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ructing their Government. Thirty-six millions 
of freemen thus voluntarily surrendered their 
liberty, and gave theic powerful sanction to the 
creed that popular sovereignty was not a safe ele- 
ment in the organic form of a government! 

If the event of the 2d December was startling, 
these last tidings were absolutely aatoundinj- - - ' 
men's minds were set to work to 
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But, I 
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have just recounted, the lacl — the most amazing 
to n>e at the time of all that have transpired since 
the expulsion of Louis Phillippe from his throne 
— remains yet to be slated. Contemporaneously 
with (he first report of the event of the 2d of De- 
cember which reached this country, came vague — 
and at the lime lillle credited — assurances that the 
movement of Louis Napoleon would not only be 
successful, but thai the peace of France, and of 
Europe, would be rather consolidated than dis- 
turbed byilssHCcess! And now, after four months 
— afier more than a hundred days have passed, 
fresh assurances reach us from so many rehahie 
sources to the same effect, that it would seem a 
species of madness any longer to resist absolut 
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incredible from (he first, when ' 

they were accompanied by advices that tlie Kin| 

of Prussia, following the lead of France am 



Austria, was proceeding as fast as he durst to 
i^model the constitution of his Government upon 
a basis which excluded every vestige of republi- 

W hat, then, sir, is now the recognized and well- 
understood position of the nations of Europe — (he 
cradle, and still the great nursery of modern civil- 
izolion — ill regard to popular rignia and free gov- 
ernment? Let facts speak the answer. If what 
we hear be true of Prussia, then ihe four great 
Powers of the Continent are modeling their Gov- 
ernments upon the basis of absolutism — upon the 
theory that popular sovereignty, or popular con- 
trol, to any extent in the afeirs of government, 
directly or by representative aseemolies, is in- 
compatible with peace and order, and utterly sub- 
versive of the securities and blessings of civil so- 
ciety. Sir, a new order of things has arisen which 
decreps the abolition of the very symbols of lib- 
erty. Every monumentof the transient existence 
of former Republics — every inscription, every me- 
mento of former freedom, is to te razed to its 
foundations — effaced and obliterated, so that no 
trace shall remain — no tradition be allowed to go 
down to posterity of the time when republican 
forms had found a foothold in Europe. 

Thus, sir, the great and imposit^g fact stares ua 
in the face that the continent of Europe has re- 
verted to the old ideas of monarchy and abanlut- 
iam 1 and liberty lies prostrate, discarded and dis- 
honored. 

And what, I repeat, is still more surprising, the 
opinion prevails, founded upon the most reliable 
sources of information — the entire mercantile class, 
the stock market, the great capitalists upon tlie 
London Exchangeand (he Paris Bourse, the money 
kings, who have (heir Argus eyes fixed upon every 
part of the Continent; and their secret agents in 
every cabinet — not only that republicanism is 
down, but that there will be no further commo- 
tion, no war; and that this slate of things is per- 
manent in Europe ! 

Can this be true, Mr. President? Can it be 
true (hat tlie spirit of liberty is extinct in Europe; 
or, if existing at all, so feeble, so exhausted, so 
dead, as to give no signs of future awakening; no 
promise of an early resurrection; and this, too, 
in the middle of the nineteenth century — and nmong 
the moat civilized people of the earth '. this, too, 
in the full and meridian blaze of science, moral 
and physical — in an nge, which has been emphatic- 
ally and universally proclaimed and recognized 
as the age of progress, to distinguish it from all 
antecedent ages and generations of the world ! 
Why, sir, at such a time as this— in such an age 
as this — among a people BO ciiilized, to affirm that 
a new order and condition of things has arisen 
which rejects and repudiates the idea of popular 
rights or sovereignty as incompatible with (he ends 
of society; and that this slate of things is perma- 
nent I to affirm (hat republicanism is i£eU — fast 
becoming an obsolete idea — that its merits have 
!>een weighed in the balance and found wanting; 
that the handwriting has appeared upon the wall, 
announcing confiscation and banishment to the par- 
ti sans of freedom. Why, air, I wonder that some 
gentlemen do not start from their seals in this 
Chamber, upon the announcement of so stupen- 
dous a fact upon any credi (able authority — and yet 
(he authority is the highest known in the range of 
human testimony ! 
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yeara of revolution, of agony, and of blood 
ibe cause of liberty in Surope. 

But can it be true, that the cause orre)>ubtir 
ism ia loat — is irretrievable in Europe? 1 have 
(tiven yon the testimony of the atocit exchange 
and the mercantile classes. I will now give you, 
if possible, a still more reliable authority — the of- 
ficial and public declarationoflhe late Ministry of 
Great Britain, reaffirmed by the present. I refer 
to the declarationa to be found in the late debate in 
the British Parliament, which arose upon the dis- 
mission of Lord PaJmeralon from the Ministry. 
The whole debate is pregnant and significant of 
European ideaa and prospects upon the question 
of free institutiona. But I witl not detain the 



Senate by referring to any part of it, except the 

coDcludinesentence of Lord John" "' ' 

— the public avowal of the (ai 



^e of Lord John Russell's speech 



which.by a Prime Minister of Great Britain, n 
be regarded, and will ever be regarded, as on 
the most remarkable clrcDmsiBncea of the pre: 
century, I read from the London Times: 




Thus has the Itnell of liberty in Europe been 
tolled; iis obsequies publiciy celebrated > and i'~ 
fall wept I with whB.t sincerity I do not pretend 
■ay. 

England — aye, sir, England ! the proclaimi 
champion of freedom in Europe! — England, that 
sympathizes with the difTusioD of constitutional 

fovernments on the Continent! — England, that 
as been ao oflen depicted as the flaming sword 
which iniards the eastern gate of the Eden of lib- 
erty! — England, acquiesces in the new order of 
things! What B commentary upon thi 

with Am 



bring happier days to mankind 

Let us pause here and speculate n moment upon 
this great fact, which marks the progress of civll- 
izalion in the nineteenth century. Let us pause 
and consider the conclusion and the causes which 
have led to it, of the strange, eventful story, of 
a contest, which may be Said to date further 
back than the first revolution in France — g;oing 
back even to the middle of the fifleeiith century, 
when the human mind awakened afler a slum- 
ber of ages, to some conception of the civil as welt 
of the rdigious rights ofmankind. It is said that 
the last scene of the fifth and Inst act of the great 
drama of freedom in Europe is brought to a cJose. 
" ■ ' askagain. ■ ' 
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lother faci 



n addili 



... . ionofthecon- 

elusion thai all is over. A late number of the 
tJnited Service Journal, a periodical of approved 



authority, stales that the armies on the Continent 
number four milUons of bayonets. And they are 
arrayed on the side of despotism. It ia true, 
tJiat some of the mor« ardent friends of lib- 
erty contend that the conclusion does not follow 
from this fact, that the contest for freedom" 



the proereas of the age ia, that the bayonets of 
Europe liave been taught to think; that they have 
come to regard themselves as a part of the people 
from among whom they are recruited, and that 
they will no longer be, as in farmer times, the 
blind instruments of their employers in making 
war upon popular rights. The idea, loo, has 
been oflen proclaimed in tones of exulting confi- 
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irtunal 
ing bayonets, but that public opinion also, has 
jected popular intervention aa on unsafe basis of 
government. 

But a few years ago, it must be admitted that 
thecurrentof republican ideas and aspirations wa> 
tending rapidly to undermine all the monarchical 
institutions of Europe. How, all is reversed. 
Men's minds, perplexed and confounded by recent 
events, naturally go in search of some fact or the- 
ory which may acoounl for the change. Some 
lake the view, that there is no great principle or 
maxim, in morals or government, so fixed and 
ealablished as to be free from the in Suence of fash- 
ion, the love of novelty, or beyond the reach of 
those changes in sentiment and opinion, which 
are observed to occur at intervals and periods of 
greater or less duration, according to circum- 
among mankind, even upon subjects the 
eresting to their own happiness and wel- 
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„ creeds wear 

, and pass away; that weariness and 
lassitude are inheritable qualities — that they de- 
scend from generation to generation, and that, in 
be lapse of ages, the hiiman mind seeks, by a 

nents upon all subjects of mere faith tmd spec- 
ulation . 

The theory is more plausible when applied to 
governments than to religion. The passion for 
civil liberty is common to all, except the govern- 
ing classes, in any stage of civilization. The pas- 
sion for personal freedom may be said to be uni- 
versal. Yet how often has it happened, in the 
history of the world, that these passions have 
yielded to other and stiil stronger and more con- 
Iroltinginfluences? There have been periods in 
the history of Europe, especially in the agaa 
whichimmediatelysucceedeatheoverthrowof the 
Roman power and civilization, and even in- later 
times, when personal freedom afforded no secu' 
rity lo life or property. It was in such distracted 
times (hat whole villages, and the rural populalion 
of whole dislricls and provinces voluntarily be- 
came the serfs and bondsmen 10 some powerful 
suzerain, or chief, who had the power to protect 
them from the general license and plundenngs of 
the times. And so, sir, 1 can readily understand 
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lence and violence of Tactions, the 
Wancliona oflaw and government may become 
relaxed that a, whole people, however attached 
Ihe cause of free insdtutions, ma )r seek repose and 
protection in the embraces of despotic power. So 
It has been, in limes past, in many memorable in- 
Btoncea, and so it is likely to be in t^ie future. 

The passion for civil liberly, strong and univer- 
sal as It is, has been known again and again to 
yield to one thra appears to be even stronger than 
that— the lore of national glory. There is still 
another sentiment, common to the mass of man- 
Icind, that has had a tiowerful influence in human 
a^irs, and one wliich, aside from religion, many 
regard as the strongest in the human heart — 1 
mten the sentiment or spirit of loyalty to a chief, 
or the heirs of bis name and renown. The servile 
worship of eminent men — of men who, by some 
sparkling or dazElin|; qualities, or achievements in 
military or civil affairs, have fixed the popular 
admiration — is kindred to it. If we would calcu- 



!S, which it often overlooks 
in a favorite. We, sir, can bear witness to the 
iateniuty and force with which tiiis passion, or the 
kindred one, has operated in our own times and 
in OUT own country in those party conflicts which 
have become so fierce and formidable. Presuming 
upon the strength of this sentiment, adiclatorship 
ia sometimes assumed in the direction of affairs, 
only less offensive and galling to the feelings of 
manly and independent freemen, than the actual 
UBurpation of ail the powers of government. I 
need not say— what every one at all read in his- 
tory must know — that the public liberty has often 
been a victim to -this passion. 

But neither the love of novelty, nor Iheinfluence 
of fashion, nor the passion for nadonal glory, " 






heard be true — that (he arbitrary authority 
assumed by the Continental Powers is founded in 
public opinion. The revulsion in public senti- 
ment — the reactionary feeling, must, indeed, have 
been strong und overwhelmtng, as in so short a 
lime, not only to have reversed the rapid andfilfiil 
current of republican ideas, but the more steady, 
deep, and broad one which has been setting in so 
lone '" favor of constitutional monarchies. 

There is— there must be stiil, some great fact 
behind. There must be some solution of this enig- 
ma— some latent or patent cause for a change so 
adverse to the hopes and anticipations which 
cheered tl^e last moments of so many illustrious 
martyrs to the cause of freedom, within the last 

One great preliminary fact I assume as certain 
and unquestionable: It is, that what we, in this 
country, call the bone and sinews of society — the 
great and respectab e c a s of du us a d 
Ihrifly agriculturists art sans rad men h p 

come to the cone us on ha p p a ^ '*] 

government canno be m ntoi d n n 

nenl of Europe, in Buffi en fo e anil au o j 



to accomplish the great ends of civil society, the 
repression of internal disorders, and the security 
of life and property. Whence this great change 
in the sentiment and opinions of the populations 
of Europe, after so long a period of conflict and 
sufiering? There can be but one answer to this 
question — but one solution to this problem. It is, 
it must be, the ultraisms — the wild and visionary 



owed and taught by the great popular lead- 
ers of the revolutionary and • republican movt- 
menlB on the continent of Europe, and the san- 

;uinary excesses of many of their followers, 
'hese are the men, and these the doctrines, which 
have brought obloquy upon the very name of 
republicanism throughout Europe. They have 
enveloped a noble cause in a cloud of prejudice. 
They have frightened the timid by the exhibition, 
not of the horrid specter of anarchy, but the liv- 
ing demon ! Theynave disgusted andalarmed the 
stout-hearted and more reflective advocates of free 
government; put arms into the hands of the ene- 
mies of freedom more formidable than bayonets, 
and sent despair into the hearts of all who were 
ablest to maintain its cause. 

Let it not be said that the wild and fancifiil 
theories of a few revolutionary leaders, and the 
excesses of some of the more reckless of their fol- 
lowers, cannot and ought not to be supposed to 
have had so great an influence upon the great body 
of sincere and republican patriots, in any country, 
as to seduce them from their principles, and to 
abandon a cause to which ihey had been so long 
attached! No. I agree that the dreams of the 
delirious disciples of any creed, or the excesses of 
thedesperate and abandoned.whoare always ready 
to avail themselves of any popular commotion to 
gratify theirappetites for plunder or revenge , n either 
' ' be supposed to have had any great 



isiderate and steady champions 



of a great reform; but, unfortunately, those 
and destructive theories of social and politic 
forms which have struck terror into the hearts of 
the liberals of Europe have not been confined to a 
few or to a small class of zealots. German phi- 
losophy, for a series of years, has combined with 
the popular literature of the day to ingraft upon 
the minds of their excitable and imaginative read- 
ers, all over the Continent, the same mischievom 
theories. New, stmnge, and bewildering theories 
of the destiny of man and of human society, and 
of the perfection of which both are, by nature, 
susceptible, have quite unsettled the faith and con- 
fidence of tens of thousands in all existing Insd- 
tulions, both social and political. The followers 
of the new philosophy, everywhere, seeing that 
their theories of universal happiness and equality 
are not likely to be realized in any of the known 



nying all Imperfection in the nature of man, and 
seeing that the Christian religion stands in the 
way of their reforms, they are compelled to aban- 
don their own cherished theories, or to renounce 

a a so. And hence we observe that the policy 
f onatructing imperial and arbitrary govem- 
men s on the continent of Europe embraces the 
a a as well as the throne. 

Th great curse of Europe of the present day 

s hat the theories and doctrines of the cbaio* 
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.... ;, all along, proceeded upon the 
which rendered all the philosophy of Ihe schools 
of antiquity abortive, and, for the most part, ut- 
terly useleas to manbmd. They all proceed upon 
abatrac^ona. All their theories of society and 
government — all their ideas of liberty and equal- 
ity, and the forma ihey would insdiute to secure 
them, are founded upon some preconceived no- 
tion of what they conceive ought to be right and 
proper, without tJie slightest reference to any 
practical test — to ajiything that has been proved 
to be sound and practicable in the past history 
of the world. Sir, to get rigW, and to be able 
to construct true and practical systems of gov- 
ernment, Ihey most first reconstruct their sysfem 
of philosophiEing; they must reconstruct their 
own theories, and adapt them to human nature as 
they have seen it developed in the past — as they 
Bee it displayed nt present, They must adapt 
them to the races of men, as they perceive them 
to exist, in all their varieties and differences of 
capacities end propensities, without troubling 
themselves about the question of original unity or 
equality. They must found their theories upon 
experience, and not upon fancy. They must come 
to understand that the competency of man for 
Belf-goveminent is not a simple or universal truth; 
but that it is a complex and conditional proposi- 
lion — that it may be true of one and the same 
people at one stage of their progress, and not at 
another; and as to races, they must come to learn 
that every race has a civiUzalion peculiar to itself, 
and physical and mental faculties of various grades 
of capacity for improvement and development, as 
all history testifies. In short, they must adopt 
the method of reasoning and theorizing pointed 
out by the great founder of modern progress — 
Bacon. When they shall hare done this, Ihey 
will have taken the first step towards a true pro- 
gress in the sdence of government. Discarding 
all unmeaning cant and catch terms about liberty 
and equality, they must come to know that there 
is a liberty— that there ia an equality which is 
agreeable to nature — a liberty and an et[uality rest- 
ing on a basis that will stand; and that all elae is 
spurious, delusive, and mischievous. 
I trust, sir, I may now be allowed, without 
1 leave of Europe, to pay a s' 
ca. America — always open 
exposed to every disease or contagion, moral ant 
physical, that originates in a foreign atmosphere 
We see it proclaimed through the columns of i 
thousand presses in this country, tJiat the spiri 



EoEsible, of every partisan view and feeling in de- 
vering my sentiments on this gres 
1 unable to proceed in my argui 



in this great subject; but 



the use of terms and allusions which may set 
have a pordsan cast. We are told that reform in 
this free country is a laggard; that it lingers far 
in the rear of the advancing spirit of the age. 
Sir, it is said through the same channels, and pro- 
claimed to the people of this country, that loo 
much of the old anti-democratic leaven still lurka 
and ferments in our constitutional forms and in 
our le^alation. By n more circumscribed party, 
but siill widely diffused over the country, and of 
no insignificant influence, our institutions are de- 
nounced as being; oppressive and unjust Co the 



natural rights of mankind, alien to liberty, np- 
holding social forms and ideas, which admit of no 
equality of posiiion or of happiness; that ihere'is 
no true fraternity — no freedom such as the spirit 
of the age and the progress of civilization demand. 
Whence this type of Democracy in this coun- 
try ? There can be no mistake as to its paternity. 
It is European born. It is the some spirit and 
type of Democracy which have undone the cause 
of liberty in Europe; and its mission in this coun- 
try can never be accomplished butliy the ruin of lib- 
erty in America. Does n ot every one know thai ths 
most popular and leading champions of the causa 
of Repulilicanism and Democracy in Europe re- 
gard with positive contempt, nay, that they turn 
away with disgust, at the very mention of Ameri- 
can Republicanism; They scorn to receive our 
American, home-bred ideas of hberty. Why, say 
they, Yeu have no philosophy; ^ou have no true 
and lofty conceptions of the destiny of man, and 
of human society; you are far in the rear of Eu- 
ropean enlightenment upbn all these subjects! 
Such are the arrogant pretensions of the European 
champions of liberty. Some of the more reckless 
among them have the hardihood to declare that 
our whole system ia false; and that if it cannot 
be reformed they are prepared to destroy it; that 
it is a model which tiusleads the friends of free- 
dom abroad; and that it had better be pulled down 
than upheld in error! 

I should like, if I had time, to say a word about 
this age of progress. That it is an age of in- 
creased population, wealth, and power in tliis 
country, and of an increased knowledge and sci- 
ence everywhere, no one doubts. That is all for 
good. But I should like to know in what con- 
sists that progress of the age which is announced 
as the basis of reforms in regard to political insti- 
tutions. The highest moral institution on earth, 
exceptreligion, la that of government. What is 
the progress of the age in the science of govern- 
ment f ]t is an experimental science. New reve- 
lations of facts lay the ground-work for reforms 
and improvements in government. What is that 
progress in America? We have seen what mod- 
em progress has done in Europe in this depart- 
ment of science. But I ask, what progress has 
there been in America? Have any new and bet- 
ter forms of government been discovered? — any 
new principles brought out by experience better 
calculated to advance and secure the happiness of 
mankind, than the institutions as they were de- 
vised and digested by the architects of our revolu- 
tionary period? WTial new theories have been 
developed in the lapse of the last half century 
which show an advance in the science of gov- 
ernment? Has our legislation become wiser and 
purer — founded in more patriotic ideas, and better 
calculated to advance the interests and happiness 
of the people? Are our public functionaries, ex- 
ecutive, legislative, or judicial, of a higher order 
of intellect, of eniighienmeni, of patriotism, and 
of fidelity to their great trusts ? is there less of 
corruption, waste, profligacy, and favoritism iii 
the public administration? And, to notice soma 
of the ordinary tests, has crime diminished? Are 
frauds less prevalent in trade? Are life and 
property more secure? Is the administration of 
justice more pure, able, and impartial,' Is the 
spirit of personal ambition less pestilent? Ta 

the spirit of faction leas turbulent and raiachier- 
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0U3? And in regBrd to the great diatinguishiag 
characteristic of a people competent to self-govern- 
ment, and (0 uphold a Republic — loyalty to the 
law — is that more preTalent and abounding? But I 
cannot dwell longer upon this subject. I fear, 
etr, (hat ^is idea of progress is (□ be our ruin. 
Ninety-nine hundredths of those who toll: of it, 
(not jn thia Chamber, of course,) and of those 
who proclaim it to the country, do not discrimi- 
nate between change and progress. We are all 
progressJTe. There is a progress in time — a 
change in everything. We are not what we 
were. We cannot remain what we are. We 
must go forward. But a true progress in public 
raoraia and iii society, which may justify material 



of. 



it the proofs 



. _r. President, I have occupied more time in 
these general views than I intended. 1 must re- 
Tcrt now to the main subject of inquiry; that is. 
How are we to be ajfected by the changes in the 
condition of Europe? 'If what I have said and 
what I have attempted to prove be true — if the 
present slate of things in Europe is permanent — 
then let me say to you, what, in my judgment, 
will be the result. In that state of things, and 
under recent circumstances in this country, will 
be found the germ of a lasting hostility on the 
part of the Powers of that Continent against 
the Republic of the United Slates; and, sir, we 
shall see that the next great war which is to £11 
the world with its desolations will be a war be- 
tween the Old Continent and the New — between 
the Old World and the New World— between the 
ideas, the principle, and the interests, and the 
passions of European ot Eastern civQization, and 
the ideas, the principles, the interests, and the pas- 
sions belon^nglo the new and more vigorous civil- 
iialion of the continent of America. This is the 
natural order of progress in the civiliiation of the 
world. The jealousy of all Europe has been ef- 
fectually roused and excited by the late and vast 
accession to our territory ; foreshadowing in its 
results the profits and resources of the trade of the 
gorgeous East. As long as this Republic shall 
continue united and prosperous, it must continue 
to be a standing rebuke to despotic power. It 
will haunt the dreams of the enthroned masters of 
Europe like the ghosts of murdered princes, and 
they can never be at heart's ease until they shall 
have made one great and united effort to crush 
this disturber of their repose. Principles of Gov- 
ernment so diverse— adverse interests, so deep and 
imperishable, cannot exist on continents between 
which the liarrier of an ocean is removed by mod- 
em inventions, without bringing jealousies, rival- 
must result in war — fierce, protracted war — which 
can only be terminated but by the mutual ex- 
haustion of the parties, or the final triumph of one 

A voice whispers me. Where will England be 
in a contest between the despotic Powers of the 
Continent and this RepubUc? What guarantee 
have we that she would be disposed to interpose 
her broad shield between America and her assail- 
ants f Will kindred race and language 



over British valor and British domination. The 
dire and lasting hale engendered by family feuds is 
proverbial; and the lasting enmity of England is 
decreed by an inexorable law. 

But may not kindred institulionsbe a guarantee 
of her alliance and protection! No, sir. The 
throne, the altar, the aristocracy, the whole 
governing race, including the wealthy middle 
classes of England, have as great a horror of re- 
publicanism, and of the leveling theories of the 
fierce democracy of the Continent as the Czar of 
Russia himself. Nothing can be more unmean- 
ing, hollow, and deceitful, than what we hear so 
often announced, through some of our own jour- 
nals, of the desire of Great Britain to draw more 
closely the bonds of Eunity between the two coun- 
tries. Neither the cause of liberty, nor any inter- 
est in the diffusion of constitutional monarchies, 
has been the basis of British policy in this age, or 
in any other, in her relations with the Continent, 
or with America. These were not the causes of 
her involvment in the last general war of Europe. 
They were purely and simply the protection of 
her own interests and her own safety. 

Will her trade — will her rich commercial con- 
nections with the United States — bind her to our 
cause against the Powers of the Continent? I 
still answer, unhesitatingly. No! If there is 
one great fact in the futiu'e history of the world 
that can be foretold with greater certainty than 
any other, it is the great coufiict, not now, but 
soon to be, between Great Britain and the 
United States for the empire of the seas, and 
the command of the trade of the world. Instead 
of becoming our ally in a war with the despotic 
Powersof the Continent.GreatBritain would have 
cause to exult; and let me say that she has at thia 
moment cause to exult, and her far-seeing states- 
men doubtless do exult, in the dawning of a state 
of things which may place all the Powers of the 
Continent, even Russia, heretofore in her policy 
friendly to the United States, in anattitude of last- 
ing hostility and resentment to this Republic. 
Great Britain may see, in recent events on the 
Continent and in this country, causes equally new 
and unexpected, which may prolong her power 
and her ocean dominion to a date in the future 



would rejoice to s( _ ,, 

youthful eneigies paralyzed and crushed under 
the weight of a European combination. She may 
stand off, to be sure; but if the Powers on the Con- 
tinent will only pursue a pacific policy towards 
her— if they will ktep their ports and commercial 
marts open, on liberal terms, to her trade and man- 
ufactures, they will have her free consent to model 
their governments upon principles of the purest 
absolutism; they may extinguish every spark of 
liberty among their own subjects, and crumble in to 
dust every republic on the globe. True, England 
. may clamor for some concession to popular righta ; 
she may write strong diplomatic notes; she will 
bluster in a thousand ways to delude and concili- 
ate the liberals at home; but it will be all mere 
vapor; and the whole farce will be played off with 
a perfectly good understanding between her and 
her neighbors. 

As I staled upon a former occasion, Great 
Britain, for the present, avails herself, as fully as 
she may, of ail the advantages she can derive 
from the weak points of her cousins in America, 
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She has discovered that a little well-timed flattery 
goes a great way with them. She is now carry- 
ing on a courtship with them moat satisfactory to 
liereelf. By a profession of the principle, and a 
practice of the semblance of free trade, together 
with some relaxation of her natigation laws, she 
has qiiiie overcome the jealous prudery of Amer- 
ica. In tJie mean time, compliments to the inge- 
nuity and invention of Brother Jonathan in the 
manufacture of agricultural implements, and with 
iJl-coiicealed chagrin, to his skill in the construc- 
tion of sailing vessels, are showered in profusion. 
I hope I appreciate as I ought the liberal and 
Tatuable features of British institutions; and 
above alt do I appreciate the well-earned renown 
of Englishmen in every department of human 
effort — in the arts and sciences, and especially 
those which contribute most to advance the happi- 
ness of mankind exceedinnall Grecian, all Roman 
fame. I must ever honor the land, as 1 ought, 
which has given to the world a Shakspeare, a 
Bai!on,aMirion,aHampden,a Newton, a Watt, 
an Arkwright, with a hundred other names illus- 
trious for their genius and inventions; but, with 
regard the embrace of Great Britain as 
d 1] American development. Her approaches 
he serpent's, with honeyed and fair 
n her tongue, but with yenom and de- 
ru n her heart. My blood boils y'ilhin me 

w rceive the signs of her successful en- 

ha. ; every little ^ileful compliment to 

Am skill and enterprise carefully and oslen- 

ta leratded in the columns of the ablest 

p urnals of tlie country, as though we 

feel assured, that weare entitled to 
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y pursued, now as always, 
m , and finaliy to pull down, the main 
p e fabric of our power — IheUnion. Ko, 

hall ever be our misfortune to be en- 
gaged struggle with the great Powers of con- 
tinental Europe, we can have no reliance upon the 
friendship and support of Great Britain. In such 
a conflict, we must stand or fJI, submit or con- 
quer, contending single-handed — relying aione 
Upon American valor and American resources. 

I have now, Mr. President, closed what I pro- 
posed to say upon one branch of the important 
subject I have undertaken to discuss. I am aware 
that I have pursued a train of thought and argu- 
ment which may not interest Senators greatlyi 
but other and different aspects of the subject, re- 
main to be no^ced , and which I think of sutlicienl 
. importance to claim the further indulgence of the 

Notwithstanding the apparently overwhelming 
weight of authority upon which the opinion is 
founded, that the tranquillity of Europe will not 
be disturbed-— at least for a Ion; period — such is 
Ihe singular complexity of affairs on that Conti- 
nent — ao many facts and circumatanees exist lead- 
ing to a contrary conclusion, that somedoubl and 
apprehension may welf be felt upon that point. If 
such apprehension may be entertained upon plau- 
sible grounds, none will deny that they deserve 
our serious consideration. 

Nothing, I admit, can he more haznrdnus to him 
who would be thought far-seeing in affairs — which 
I do not pretend to be — ihan to predict, with any 
cetlainty of confidence, what will be the result, 
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y worth- 



immediate or remote, of the present condition of 
the Slates of Europe, or of any change or events 
likely to occur in any of the more powerful 
them. How utterly deluflive, """ '" — 
less, all such speculations, evrn t-ui musi mgc- 
niousand profound, especiallyin relation to France, 
may prove to be, we have only to reflect that, at 
this moment, and while I am speaking on this 
subject, by (he passing of a single breath of air — 
the going out of a single Bpark of life — the snap- 
ping of a single chorfl — the newly-in vented ma- 
chinery by which a great people are moved and 
governed, may be exploded; and the tires ofacon- 

veloD ail Europe! 

t the 

tinent^hould be so in iimately' en twined with the 
fale — the life of one man; and he of no antecedent 
position, significance, or renown! Nothing can 
be more strikingly characteristic of the age in 
which we live than this single fact. Il may well 
be regarded as ominous; and leach us that ration- 



convulsion and overthrow. The complication of 
causes has recently become so curious and intri- 
cate as to make all reasoning from them to effects 

prehend the infinite variety. of minute yet opera- 
tive fibres and elements, of which the moraltiesue 
is compounded. The faculties of the greatest in- 
tellects stand rebuked, mortified, and confounded 
by rapid, successive, and unexpected develop- 
ments. Yet speculations and conjectures as to lh« 
future, however extravagant or visionary they 
may be, will still occupy the thoughts and imagin- 



ising 
jesin 

Europe are palpably retrogressive, affirm thai the 
spirit of liberty on (he continent of Europe is 
not extinguished; that it is only entangled for a 
time in the toils of the hunters, and that il will 
speedily break the vain fetlers, and rouse itstlf to 
greater energies than it has ever yet displayed in 
combating its enemies. It is this class of specu- 
lators on the signs of the times who affirm that, 
ftl this moment, Europe is on the verge of lh« 
great war of opinion so often foretold — a conHict 
between antagonistic principles of government — 
the one supporting free, and the other, despotic 

There is another class who go still further in 
their conjectures, and suggest that Europe is prob- 
ably upon the verge of a still more terrible and 
formidable war — a war between classes — a mors 
sanguinary, destructive, and wide-wasting war 
than the world has ever seen — a war between the 
poverty-stricken masses on the one hand, and the 
proprietors by purchase or inheritance of Ihe soil, 
and the depositaries and holders of alt other de- 
scriptions of wealth, the accumulations of indus- 
trial pursuits in a period of a thousand years, on 
the other side. There have been wars of ambi- 

religious creeds, wars for civil and religious liberty, 
and for anything we can foresee, the blood of 
many more such wars may yet stain the earth. 

Nation will continue lo iise up against nation, 
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race Bgainat race, and the lide of victory wi 
fel ebb and flaw on many a ballle-iield, o 
which freedom shall coiiteiid against oppressioi.. 
Eut there are several causes which will prevent 
or postpone for ages, either this lost great, con- 
flict which threatens the civilization of Europe 
foretold by some, or the solution of the problem 
propounded by others, who raHinlain that civili- 
zation', whenever it reaches a certain stajie in any 



ztttion of any one race of people, like 
the nationsthey compose, and like individual man, 
it is said, has it ages, its culminating point, after 
which it must gradually decline, and be lost t( 
view, or only live in history. But though till 
civilizalion of western Europe may have reached 
its culminatbg point— though its populal 
the races of which they are composed 
verging to decline — and though in numbera over- 
stocking the land, yet, just upon their 
borders, there is aliil that great store-hi 
nations — of fresh and vigorous races, to replenish 

and reinvigorate their decaying ■- ■- - 

serve, to perpetuate, and it may b _ 

civilization. Thediscovery of this New World of 
oura, and the facilities supplied to immigration by 
modern inventions, will mitigate, if not remove, 
the great eVil of redundant populations. And ao 
I think there ia no reason to apprehend the catas- 
trophe of that war of classes, or of a declining 
civdization in Europe, which some of the despond' 
jng prophets of the times have suggested as cer- 
tain or probable. 

While I cannot five myself up to the belief that 
the cause of civil liberty in Europe is irretrievably 
lost; and while I am reluctant to come to the con- 
clusion that there will be no immediate or early 
effort, by the more rational friends of freedom, 
Bponlaneous or concerted, to resist the arbitrary 
priniuples upon which the great Powers of the 
Continent are proceeding to model governments — 
to throw olF the hateful incubus— to break the 
chains, ere they are riveted, which are forged 
to bind fast their liberties; yet I must confess (hat 
in the intelligence which reiches us from the other 
■ide of the Atlantic I see nothing lo encourage 
the eEpectationofsuch a movement; and so I con- 
clude that there will be no war on that ground. 

But I come lo a diSetent conclusion from those 
who are of opinion, that the quiet which now 
reigns upon the continent of Europe is permanent; 
or that there will be no war within any short 
period. There are too many causes of discord; 
too many jealousies; too many rival interests; loo 
many outcast, yet intriguing and influential dynas- 
ties; too many great armies ready (o take the field, 
and, with all, the never-dying ambition and thirst for 
dynastic and national aggrandizement, to allow 
any strong faith in the hypothesis of continued 

In adopting this conclusion, I do not forget the 
opposing testimony borne by the slock market 
and the mercantile classes. Nor am I unmindfot 
of the powerful influence of the purse-holders of 
Europe— the great moneyed rapitslisls — upon the 
questions of peice and war. Nor do I forget the 
plentiful profeesiuna of peaceful intentions by the 



r)veinmenls moat likely to disturb the peace; but 
r^ard professions and diplomatic assurances of 
very little value. I look lo more suhslanlial facts 
1 look especially to the pohtical necessiiies which 
may drive a great nation to war. Nolwilhstand* 
ing all the assurances we receive from abroad of 
permanent tranquillity, that there still exists some 
uneasiness in Europe on that subject, we have 
only to recur to the fact that all the Slates of that 
continent are looking carefully to the condition of 
(heir national defenses; and while the^ all pn>- 
fesB a willingness to disarm, they are increaain|; 
their armaments, both by sea and land. In addi- 
tion (o this, when we consider that there are now 
four millions of bayonets ready lo be put in mo- 
tion; and that the different maritime powers can 
put aSoat two thousand ships-of-war, who shall 
say ihat there is no ground to apprehend a war 

1 am aware that there are many causes existing 



LO Europe to make peace desirable. 
IS public debt, exceeding in the aggre- 
gate 87,000,000,000, under which the States of Eu- 

mililary energies; but this ia an argument which, 
like a two-edged weapon, cuts both ways. To pay 
the interest on this debt, and suslain public credit, 
takes the bread from the mouth of labor, engen- 
ders discontent among the thrifty and industrious 
classes, and desperation among the Impoverished. 
Besides, four millions of armed soldiery, -though 
their swords are unsheathed , must be fed and paid; 
hence the constant temptation to try the chances 
of war, and by forced contributionato throw upon 
their neighbors the burden of their support. Ths 
only remedy for this state of things is a geiiei'al 
disarming by the great Powers, which theirmutual 
jealousies will not permit. 

There is a more potent influence stilt, that may 
possibly exist, to restain the Governments of Eu- 
rope, and compel them to keep peace. The repub- 
lican ideas and fierce democratic spirit which have 
so deeply infected their populations of late, and 
which has been the key to their policy for the last 
four years, may yet exist in sufficient force to con- 
trol their councils. The snake (hat crept into the 
Salaces of kings, may be scotched — not killed, 
'he popular volcano (hat buret forth in 1848 
with such fury, may not be burnt out; it may 
only alumber; and (he vibratory motions of the 
mountain may impai't fears of another irruption 
and outporing of the burning lava. If this should 
be so, all causes of discord, all mutual jealousies, 
all ambitious schemes will be suspended, until this 
common danger to the inlemal peace of the Slates 
of Europe shall pass away, or cease to be formid- 
able. But I have thrown out these suggestions, 
assumption which I si ''"' 
The danger of popular 
pears already to have passed, and I ri 
opinion already expressed, that the promise of a 
continued peace will not be realized. 

Prance holds in her hands the issue of peace or 
of WBt. If she is quiet, all may be quiet. But 
can she — will she be quiet? She cannot. Louis 
Napoleon must disturb the peace of Europe or 
fall. It is upon France that the world now fixes 
its gaze; and with whatever seeming composure 
the result of her present anomalous position, and 
the development of her policy may be awailedi iihf 
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become the subject of universal conilicl; at a| 

Eeriod wh«n we may be exposed to a hostile com- | 
iTijtioii of all the grrat Powers of Continental i 
Europe. At such a period aa this— under such cir- I 
cumslancee as tliese. what are the prevalent ideas, | 
aiid passions, and cures, which occujiy Amencan I 
poliljcians and statesmen ? The passion for place | 
and poaidan — the idea of power! These are the i 
ideas and passions which control every great in- 
terest in this country; every branch of public poH-j 
cy, internal and external; foreign anj domeaticj 
commerce; the extension and improvement of in- ' 
lemal communications; the public defenses, — a11,| 
bII are become but secondary considerations, neg- 1 
lected or moulded into shapes and forms subservi- ! 
But to the purnoaea or adapted to the exigencies 1 
of tlie great, the eternal conflict which goes on aa! 
to whose hands, or what clique, or faction , or par- ' 
ty, shall be roaJIe the depoaitncies, from time to ! 
time, of the power and patraifege of the Govern- I 
ment. Even the slave question oould not escape! 
the predominant and controlling passion of the i 
times, originally stimulated into being and wrought i 



up to its present complexion by the same inter- 
ests, it is indebted for all its present disturbing 
vitality to tlie necessities and exigencies of these 
factions, or parties — if you please to dignify them 
by the name — including, if you choose, the party 
to which I belong. 

I would not do so great an act of discourtesy or 
injustice to the honorable members who grace this 
Chamber by their presence and enlighten it by 
their counsels, nor to the politicians and statesmen 
of the country generally, as to deny that there are 
many indiviauai exceptions to the general aver- 
ment I have made as to the passions and influen- 
ces which control public affairs. But, with this 
explanation, I repeat (hat all political calculations 
and apecula^ons verge to one end. One idea 
reigns triumphant throughout the land — the idea 
of power! And this, too, at such a period in the 
affairs of the wofIcI; this, too, in tie American 
Republic '. Well may we invoke the spirit and 
the counsels of Wasnington to inspire us with 
wisdom, and kindle once more in our bosoms the 
flame of revolutionary patriolism. 
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